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THE PREFACE. 


Having concluded my Diſcourſes on the 


Evidences of Revealed Religion with an Ad- 


dreſs to the Congregation, by way of prepara- 


tion for this, which I have alſo been requeſted 


here. | 
3 


Phd 


I have now completed the ſeries of Diſ- 


courſes which I propoſed to deliver on the 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, and, at the re- 
queſt of many of my hearers, they will very 
ſoon be publiſhed. In the two firſt of the 
diſcourſes and the preſent, I have endea- 
voured to ſhew, what is the real w/e and ge- 
nuine pirit of this religion, and therefore 
why it is of ſo much importance as to be 
worth contending for. But it will be ſaid by 
unbelievers, that Chriſtians are much divided 
among themſelves, To what ſe& muſt we 
be converted? I anſwer, that all the ſects of 
Chriſtians, numerous as they are, are agreed 

A3 with 
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with reſpect to every thing that is really fun- 
damental, and that has any great influence on 
the tempers and conduct of men. 


“ They all agree in the belief of the being, 
the providence, and the righteous moral go- 
vernment of God, in the divine miſſion of 
Moſes and the prophets, of Chriſt and the 
apoitles, and alſo in the authority of the 
ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtaments ; 
and, what is of more conſequence than theſe, 
and to which theſe articles of faith are them- 
ſelves ſubſervient, they all believe in a ſtate 
of righteous retribution after death. 'To 
whatever denomination of Chriſtians, there- 
fore, thoſe who are, or have been, unbeliev- 
ers, may chooſe to join themſelves, or whe- 
ther they think proper to join no exiſting ſect 
at all, but form a new diviſion of themſelves 
I receive them as brethren. They are poſ- 
ſeſſed of the great means and motives of vir- 
tue here, and if theſe have their due influence 
upon their diſpoſitions and conduct, they will 
be happy hereafter. 


Ne But many Chriſtians, Who ought to 
known better, are much alarmed at the idea 
of 


of great danger from the ſpread of certain 
opinions, eſpecially thoſe of the unitarians, 
with whom it is known that I claſs myſelf. 
I therefore think it may not be improper 
(and I know it to be the wiſh of many per- 
ſons) if I give you one diſcourſe on that ſub- 


jet, And I am willing to hope that, if it be 


heard with candour, without which no true 
judgment can be formed of any'thing, the 
conſequence will be that, whatever may be 


thought of the truth or erroneouſneſs of the 


doctrine, what I ſhall obſerve may be the 
means of leſſening the horror that ſome wor- 


thy perſons have conceived of it, and of pro- 


moting that mutual candour among Chriſ- 
tians of different denominations, the want of 
which is one of the principal objections to the 
whole ſcheme, which many unbelievers, 
who, without conſidering what chriſtianity 
itſelf is, judge of it by the effe& that it has 
on thoſe who profeſs it, and who are more 
particularly ſhocked at the animofity which 
ſome Chriſtians entertain for others. This 
diſcourſe, therefore, will not be without ſome 
relation to the defence of chriſtianity, in re- 
commending it to the acceptance of unbe- 
lievers; and if it produce, in any meaſure, 


A 4 | this. 
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5 Daze Pręfuce: 
this moſt deſirable effect, it will bè the moſt 


proper cloſe to all the diſcourſes that I have 
delivered, though it will not be n with 


The fortner diſcourſes I have printed ſepa- 
rately, that thoſe perſons who wiſh to peruſe 
them, may have an opportunity of doing it 
without having any thing that would be of- 
fenſive to them obtruded upon them at the 
ſame time. Except what I have advanced 
concerning the doctrine of a ſoul, thoſe diſ- 
courſes contain nothing that can give offence 
to any Chriſtians, let their peculiar opinions 
be what they will; and if I have not been 
miſinformed, even what I obſerved on that 
ſubject did not prove to be ſo offenſive as 1 
had apprehended. Indeed, the firm belief of 
the doctrine of a ręſurrection muſt, with the 
truly conſiderate, make any difference of 
opinion which can only affect the doctrine 
of an intermediate ſtate of little conſequence. 


In general, unitarians have a particular 
claim to the candour of their fellow Chriſ- 
tians, as their devotional ſervices are ſuch as 
any 


| The Preface. 9 
any other Chriſtians may join in. But it ne- 
ceſſarily happens that they eannot conſcienti- 
ouſly join in the devotion of others, who, be- 
lieving both Jeſus Chriſt and the Holy Spi- 
rit to be, each of them, poſſeſſed of all divine 


attributes, as well as the Father, make them 


(as, to be conſiſtent with themſelves, they 
ought to do) equally the objects of their wor- 
ſhip. This unitarians neceſſarily conſider as 
idolatry, as much as the worſhip of the vir- 


gin Mary, or any other ſaints in the Popifſh 


calendar. In conſequence of this, unitarians 
are often much embarraſſed, and when they 


are few in number, their caſe is deſerving 


particular conſideration. 


I ſhall probably be aſked, what is to be 


done by conſcientious unitarians, who, as 
ſuch, cannot join in trinitarian worſhip; but 
who as Chriſtians would not forſake the em- 
bling themſelves together for the purpoſe of 
public worſhip, who are yet without a regu- 
lar or learned miniſter, and have not the 
means of procuring one? I anſwer, the ſame 
that the primitive Chriſtians did when they 
were in the ſame ſituation. Fhey formed 
themſelves into ſocieties for prayer, reading 

TN the 
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10 The Prefact. 
the ſcriptures, and mutual exhortation, and 
with far leſs advantage than unitarians are 


now poſſeſſed of. 


It is, in reality, nothing elſe than ſiperſti- 
tion that has made regular miniſters, as they 
are called, ſo neceſſary as they are now be- 
come ; there being nothing that is done by 
them that may not be done, and with as 
much effect, without them. It will at this 
day be readily admitted, that there are no pe- 
culiar powers conferred by ordination, or any 
peculiar ſanctity in the character of miniſters. 
| Chriſtian miniſters become ſo by the choice 
of the people to whom they officiate, and 
like other /ervants, they ceaſe to be miniſters 
when they think proper to diſmiſs them. 
And, without the aſſiſtance of any perſon of 
learning and ability to compoſe ſermons or 
prayers, they will find helps for this purpoſe 
abundantly ſufficient for the occaſions of any 
ſociety whatever, and ſuperior to any that 
myſelf, or any other perſon, could undertake 
to ſupply them with. The beſt that I could 
compoſe for the uſe of unitarian congregations 
are already before the public, and there are 

8 | various 


various excellent /ifurgies for thoſe who pre- 
fer that mode of worſhip. 


| My advice, therefore, would be that, for 
the preſent, the unitarians in this city ſhould 


form themſelves into ſocieties, though in 


ſmall numbers; Let a few perſons, who, as 

in primitive times, may be called e/ders, be 

choſen to direct their affairs; let them meet 

every Lord's day for public worſhip, when 

any compoſitions approved by the ſociety may 

be read, and baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper 
adminiſtered. 


Hereafter theſe ſocieties may be united 


under a regular miniſter, which will, no 


doubt, be more reſpectable, and more advan- 
tageous to the common cauſe; when a pro- 


per place of worſhip may be provided for 


them. But by no means let the important 
object of public worſhip, and the holding 


up to the view of the world chriſtian and 
unitarian principles, be abandoned, or long 


ſuſpended, for want of ſuch a conveni- 
ence. 


The 
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The opinion and practice of individuals in 
private life have little effect for want of no- 
toriety ; but à church, and a place of public 
| worſhip, known to all, and open to all who 
chooſe to attend it, is like a city that is ſet on 
4 hull, that cannot be hid; By joining ſuch 
churches, or aſſemblies, we likewiſe make 
that open profejion of our principles which 
the goſpel requires of us. Let thoſe, then, 
who have a juſt zeal for their chriſtian and 
unitarian principles, confer together, and it 
may pleaſe God that a ſmall beginning may 
lead to a great and valuable end. They will, 
at leaſt, have done their duty, and may 
with more ſatisfaction acquieſce in what- 
ever the ſovereign and wiſe Diſpoſer of all 
things ſhall determine with reſpe& to the 
final iſſue. 


I hall take this opportunity of obſerving 

that the ſuperſtitious idea of the neceſſity 
of ordained miniſters to Chriſtian congrega- 
tions is of great prejudice in thoſe parts of 
this country, in which, at the firſt forming 
of a ſettlement, there are not families enow 
to maintain a miniſter, For, without ſtated 
—— meetings 
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meetings for reading the ſcriptures and pub- 
lic worſhip, there is great danger not only 
that all ſenſe, but that all knowledge, of re- 
ligion will 1n time be obliterated. But this 
may eaſily be prevented by the method that 
1s here propoſed, 
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A DISCOURSE 
| Sc. Sc. 1 


Some ſaid, What will this babbler ſay? He 
ſeemeth to be a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods, 
becauſe he preached unto them Jeſus and the 
reſurrection. And they took him, and brought 
him to Areopagus, ſaying, May we know 

_ what this new doctrine, whereof thou ſpeał- 
eft, is? For thou bringeſt firange things to 

our ears. We would know therefore what 
theſe things mean. NY cc 

AcTs xvii, 18—20. 


MY CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 


M x ſituation in this country, excluded on 
my arrival in it from almoſt every pulpit &, 
as if I were ſuſpected of holding, and of being 
diſpoſed to propagate, ſome ſtrange and miſ- 
chievous doctrine, ſo ſtrongly brought to my 


* I was, however, deſired to preach at Princeton. 
mind 
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mind the ſimilar ſituation of Paul at Athens, 
that I intended, if ever I ſhould have an op- 
portunity of addreſſing myſelf | to any of its 
inhabitants (an opportunity which the libe- 
rality of this congregation has now given me, 
and which would have been given me 

at that time, if this place had then been rea- 
dy) to addreſs them from that part of the 
goſpel hiſtory which 1 have now recited, 
The caſe being new to me, I could not help 
ſuſpecting, either that I was not in a Chriſ- 
tian country, or that I was not confidered 
as a Chriſtian in it. For let Chriſtians differ 
ever ſo much from one another, they have 
many things, and thoſe of the greateſt i impor- 
| tance, in common, and on bend common to- 
pics it is certainly very poſſible for any Chriſ- 
tian miniſter to addreſs a Chriſtian aydjence 
to their mutual edification. 


Not doubting, however, but that I was 
among Chriſtians, for I attended public wor- 
ſhip in various places, and found it to be 
_ chriſtian, I neceſſarily concluded, that I was 

not myſelf confidered as a Chriſtian, or one 
that was deſerving of the name; and as 1 


flattered en that this idea of me aroſe 
Wy PUT from 


. Unitariant/m defended. 47 
from ſortie miſconception of my principles, I 
thought it might not be improper, to take 
ſome opportunity to give an explicit account 
of them. I therefore now conſider myſelf 
as in the ſituation of Paul before the council 
of Areopagus at Athens, called upon to give 
an account of the frange dhctrines that I 
hold. | 


To the people of this country I muſt ſup- 
poſe that, like Paul, I have been repreſented 
either as a ſetter forth of flrange gods, or ſome 
ſtrange, and dangerous doctrine concerning 
God. For nothing ſhort of this can ac- 
count for the treatment that I met with. 
But, in reality, like Paul I only preach 7e/us 
and the reſurrection; this, rightly explained, 
having ever been the ſum and ſubſtance of all 
N maintaining the divine miſſion 

of Jeſus, or his authority from God to in- 
ſtruct mankind, and eſpecially to teach, and 
in his own perſon exemplify, the great doc- 
trine of a reſurrection from the dead, and a 
ſtate of righteous retribution after death. Of 
this I hope I have given ſufficient evidence 
in the diſcourſes I 2 already deliyered. 


nnd 


a8 — fenced 


What are the great principles of all religion, 
as far as it can influence prafiice (in which 
N. 0 alone it is of any real 'vofe and impor- 
tance to rational beings, and members of oi- 
vil fociety) but the doctrines concerning God, 
his attributes, his providence, and a future 
Nate, concerning our duty in this Hife, and 
our expectations in another? And why is re- 
velation of more advantage than mere natural 
religion, as 1 have already thewn that it is, 
and therefore a bleſfing to mankmd, but as it 
teaches the doctrines concerning theſe inter- 
eſting ſubjects in a clearer matmer, and with 
more ſatisfactory evidence? 


Whatever nature may be ſuppoſed to have 
taught, it is a fact, that without revelation 
mankind were univerſally idolaters, worſhip- 
ping a multiplicity of gods, and by means of 
rites highly injurious to morality, ſome of 

them abominably impure, and others ſhock- 
ingly cruel; and their notions concerning a 
future ſtate were never fuch as could be of 
much uſe to the cauſe of virtue. With this 
light of nature they were likewiſe miſerably 
bewildered, and miſled by various ſuperſti- 
tious Practices, ſuch as thoſe of divination, ma- 


gic, 
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Lic, and necromancy, ariſing from their 1 igno- 
france of the laws of nature, and of the true 
cauſes of events. 


Infinitely are mankind indebted to revela- 
tion for delivering them from their ſervile 
bondage to theſe ſuperſtitions, informing 
them concerning the unity of the divine na- 
Lure, the creation of the univerſe by one in- 
celligent Being, and his conſtant providence, 
extending to all events, together with his 
Hxed purpoſe to reward virtue, and puniſh 
vice, if not in this world, ſurely in another. 
But eſpecially are we indebted to Chriſtianity, 
as the means of bringi, ing 11 7 2 and :mmortality 
£0 light; teaching us to look above and be- 
pn this world, to conſider ourſelves as pil- 
grims and ſtrangers here, and as citizens of 
.beaven, where it, therefore, behoves us to 
have our treaſure, our hearts, and our n- 

verſation. 

When this was done for mankind, what 
more remained to be done, but to make theſe 
great ſubjects familiar to the mind, by fre- 
quent exhibitions, and happy illuſtrations. 
To Maſtrate the ſeripturays i in which theſe 


B 2 great 
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great and practical . truths are conveyed to us, 
to unfold the various duties of man with re- 
ſpect to God, his neighbour, and himſelf 
(which requires ſome knowledge of human 
nature and human life, as well as of the 
ſcriptures), and to enforce the obſervance of 
them by' proper motives, is the great buſineſs 
of a Chriſtian miniſter ; and ſuch has been the 
uſual ſtrain of my preaching to the age to 
which I am now arrived; and ſuch, I may 
therefore venture to ſay, would be the uſual 
ſtrain of my preaching, were I to reſume the 
employment. N 


At the ſame time, however, I acknow- 
ledge that there are religious truths, though 
not of primary, yet of ſecondary, and of con- 
ſiderable, importance, on which, for various 
reaſons, I have thought it my duty not to be 
ſilent, eſpecially in air age abounding with 
unbelievers. Chriſtianity, beſides being prov- 
ed to be true, and indeed, as a ey ſtep 
in the proof of its truth, muſt be ſhewn to be 
rational, ſuch as men of good ſenſe can re- 
ceive without abandoning the uſe of their rea- 
ſon, or making a facrifice of it to what 1s 
called faith. 1 he author of our religion re- 

| ; =P 
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quired no ſuch ſacrifice. He required of his 
diſciples, that they ſhould both Hear and un- 
der ſtand (Mark vii. 14) what he delivered ; 

which implies that he taught nothing that 
they were not capable of bade and 
which it was not their duty to endeavour to 


underſtand. 


Bot many doctrines have been taught un- 
der the name of chriſtianity, which it is not 
pretended that men can ever underſtand. 
Againſt all ſuch doctrines, the offspring of 
ignorance, or artifice, it is the duty of every 
intelligent Chriſtian to enter his proteſt, as 
the bane of genuine Chriſtianity, and what is 
in danger of bringing it into univerſal diſcre- 
dit. They are as a millſtone about its neck, 
and unleſs Adee from it muſt e 
ſink it. | 


Permit me then, thus called upon by the 
circumſtances in which I find myſelf, to 
mention with perfect ingenuouſneſs thoſe 

doctrines, which I have ſeen reaſon to reject. 
from the creed of Chriſtians, as having been 
introduced into Chriſtianity, from heathen re- 
ligions, and heathen philoſophy, and which 

B 3 I conceive 
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f coticeive to be the rares which our Lord 
foretold would be fown by ant adverſary 
among his good feed. Theſe, however, have 
ing been now of long fang, are retained 
With peculiar obſtinacy, by the bulk of pro- 
feſſing Chriſtians; fo that they who reje& 
them, and adhere to what they conceive to 
be the ſimple and genuine goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, are treated as enetnies of the goſpel, 
and are the objects of general ſuſpicion and 
alarm. But in the faine light appeared Lu- 
ther, Calvin, and many others, who, becauſe 
their ſentiments are now generally approved, 
have obtained the honourable appellation of 
Reformer : and therefore this circumſtance, 
Which, if what we preach be the truth, will 
only be temporary, ſhould not diſcourage 4x 
 Ufiy more than it did m. It is only time 
that is requiſite to eſtabliſh every reformation, 
Nothing can be more depended upon, than 
that whatever is true, or Hght, will in due 
time prevail, and eſtabliſh itſelf, hotwithſtand« 
_ all poſſible 8 


| You may aſk, if the doftrines that T allude * 
to do not belong to the goſpel z how came 
they to be conſidered in that light, and to 
have 
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have kept thein place ſo long in the Chriſtian |, 
church. But I may aſk, how was polytheiſm 
introduced. into the world after the inſtitu- 
tian of a purer religion by Noah, Abraham, 
and Moſes; aud how were the errors and 
abuſes of popery introduced! into the pure 
goſpel of Chriſt. It is part of the unſearch- 
able myſtery of Providence to permit the in- 
troduction, and even the long continuance, 
of many ev/s,, though no doubt for the ſake 
of the gaad, that will ultimately be more 
firmly eſtabliſhed. by their means. And in 
due time God never fails, to raiſe. up men of 
ſuperior wiſdom and. ſpirit to revive loſt truth, 
and ta reſtore. his true worſhip. Thus Paul 
lays, Acts xvii. 30, at the time of heathen 
ignorance God winked, hut then, commanded. all 
men every where ta repent. So allo at the 
time of Chriſtian ignorance and darkneſs, God 
long winked; but by means of various re- 
formers he has begun to call on the Chriſtian 
world to repent 55 their manifold corruptions 
of the holy religion, delivered to them by his 
ſon Jeſus. And permit me to add, he now 
commands with a voice that will be heard. 
Reaſon and. ſcripture equally enforce the 
command, 3 
Ha „„ What, 


24 _ Unitarianiſm defended. 

od What, then, you aſk, is the principal of 
what I deem to be thoſe corruptions and 
abuſes of the goſpel which were left un- 
touched at the period which we call he refor- 
mation, but which fo greatly disfigure the 
goſpel, and endanger its very exiſtence, by 
promoting infidelity. I anſwer, that the firſt 
and preateſt of theſe corruptions is the idola- 
trous worſhip of Feſus Chriſt, as God equal to 
the Father. This is a direct violation of the 
firſt and greateſt of the ten commandments, 
Exod. xx. 2, Thou ſhalt have no other gods be- 
fides me. Now who was the ſpeaker in this 
caſe ? Certainly one perſon, whoever he was, 
and not wo, or more.” For then the phraſe 
would have been be/ides us; and therefore the 
admitting of any other perſon to equal ho- 
nours with this one great Being muſt be 

lablatry. If this one Being was the Father, 
the maker of all things, as, no doubt, it was, 
he is the ſole object of religious worſhip, and 
not Chriſt, any more than Moſes, or any 
other perſon, or being, whatever, If, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, it was Chriſt who ſpake from mount 
Sinai, we ought not to worſhip the Father, 
and in this the Moravians are conſiſtent. 
For they addreſs all their prayers to Chriſt. 
| The 


Unilariamſm defended. 25: 
The followers of Swedenborg alſo, conſider- 
ing Chriſt as the one only God, reject with - 
indignation the doctrine of a proper trinity ; | 
and their worſhip is RR conduRed on 
that principle, | 


There i; no ſubject on which the ſcriptures 
are ſo clear and emphatical as they are on 
this, The worſhip of one God, and that one 
God the maker of all things, ſtyled in the 
New Teſtament and by our Saviour himſelf 
| his God and father, John xx. 17, was the one 
great object of the whole Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
The Hebrew nation was choſen, and ſet 
apart from the reſt of the world, on purpoſe. 
to be the repoſitory of this great truth, while 
all other nations were ſunk into idolatry, and 
the corrupt practices univerſally connected 
with it. The doctrine of the ſtrict unity of 
God was conſidered as the moſt fundamental 
principle of all religion by the whole body of 
the Jews in our Saviour's time, They were. 
then entirely free from 1dolatry, and dreaded. 
the worſhip of any other Being than one; 
and by means of prophets of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, will the worſhip of the one true God be 


reſtored over the Whole world. 1 
But 


— 
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But as mankind have always ſhewn. a pro- 
penſity to the worſhip of a multiplicity of 
detties, imagining that the powers of one Be- 
ing were: not equal to every thing that re- 
quired the attention of divinity, and as the 
Jews themſelves, though taught of God, fell 
into the idolatrous worſhip. of their neigh- 
bours, ſo the Chriſtians, though they were 
taught the fame doctrine by: Chriſt and the 
apoſtles, yet being corrupted by heathen 
principles, gradually adopted the worſhip: of 
many beings, beginning, naturally enough, 
with Chriſt, whoſe. perfon, as thereby leſs 
diſgraceful: to themſelves, they wifhed to 
magnify. But not ſtopping there, they pro- 
ceeded to the worſhip of the Virgin Mary, 
and of ſo many other faints and angels, as 
makes their catalogue of deities (for ſueh the 
objects of prayer neceſſarily are) as numerous 
as that of any of the heathens. This prac- 
tiee had alſo the ſame effect with them as 
with the heathens, in withdrawing their re- 
gards from the one God and Father of all, 
and thus reducing him to a mere cypher in 
the univerſe. For the zealous catholics hard- 
ly ever addreſs any prayer to the Father, and 
indeed not many to Chriſt, but chiefly: to the 
Virgin 


Virgin Mary, or fome other inferior ſaint, to 
uhom they particularly devote themſelves. 


To defend the doftrine of the trinity ow 
the pretence that /hree diuiue perſons make no 
more than one God, is juſt as abſurd as to ſay 
that three human perſons may make no- more 
than one man. If each of theſe perſons had 
only a part of the attributes of divinity, as the 
reaſon, the memory, and the will (to which 
they are ſometimes compared) conſtitute the 
thinking part of man, the three might com- 
pofe but one God. But while the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, feparately conſi- 
dered, are each of them maintained to be true 
and very God, without the leaſt deficiency of 
any one attribute of divinity, they cannot, in 

commoi fenſe, or common arithmetic, make 
leſs than three Gods, 


To defend the doctrine of the trinity on 
the literal interpretation of any particular paſ- 
ſages of ſeripture, is no better than to defend 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation in the fame 
way. For the ſacramental bread is exprefsly 
ſaid to be the body of Chriſt, and the wine 
his blood. But the underſtanding of man is, 
and 
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and muſt be, the interpreter of ſcripture z/ 
and, as in other writings, one part muſt not 
be conſtrued ſo as be inconſiſtent with ano- 
ther; and in this reſpect there is no more 
difficulty in the interpretation of the ſcrip- 
tures than of any other writings, if Prejudice 
be out of the queſtion, | 


| When our Saviour ſays, again and again 
(John v. 19), that of himſelf he could do no- 
thing, but that the Father within him did the 
works (John xiv. 10), meaning his miracles 
that his diſciples were one with him, as he was 
one with the Father, John xvii. 11; that he 
did not know the time of the day of Judgment, 
but the Father only, Mark xiii. 32; when, af- 
ter his reſurrection and aſcenſion, he is ſtyled 
by the apoſtle Peter, (evidently ſpeaking of 
him in the higheſt terms) Acts ii. 21, 4 
man approved of God, by figns and wonders, 
which God did by him, and whom God raiſed 
From the dead; when the apoſtle Paul ſo ex- 
plicitly ſays, To us (1 Cor. viii. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 
5) there is one God, the Father, and one medi- 
ator between God and man, the man Chriſt Fe- 
us; and when all the facred writers uniform- 
v * of God, and Chriſt, as diſtinct per- 


ſons, 
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ſons, and the latter always as ſubordinate to 
the former; ſurely we ſhould not, from any 
conſtruction of a few paſſages of ſcripture, de- - 
duce a doctrine contrary to this, but interpret 
obſcure paſſages by plainer ones, and the ge- 
neral ſenſe of the whole. But there is no 
real difficulty in the interpretation of any of 
thoſe paſſages of ſcripture which have been 
ſuppoſed to favour the doctrine of the trinity, 
as I have ſhewn in various publications, eſpe- 
cially one that has been re-printed in this 
country, intitled A familiar Iluſtration of Paſ< 
ſages of Scripture relating to this ſubject, as 
well as ſome others. 


In what manner, and by what ſteps, the 
Chriſtian world, beginning with the worſhip 
of God the Father only, came to confider 
Chriſt as God, and how they proceeded af- 
terwards to the worſhip of the Virgin Mary, 
and other ſaints, I have explained at large in 
my Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
and of early Opinions concerning Jeſus Chriſt. 


It will be ſaid there is danger in leſſening 
the perſonal dignity of Chriſt, and that if he 
"iy not God, he cannot be an all-ſufficient fa- 


viour. 


viour. But is there not danger, on the other 
hand, in taking from the ane God, aud Hat hor 
F all, the honours that are peculiar to him, 
and which he has expreſsly declared he wil! 
not give to any otber? Was Moſes an inſuffi- 
cient ſaviour or deltuerer (for ſo he is called 
with reſpect to the Iſraelites) becauſe he was 
not God? Did not both he and Jeſus exe- 
cute the commiſſions on which they were 
reſpectively ſent, and thereby fully anſwer 
the end of them? It is God alone that, in 
both the caſes, was the proper ſaviour. He 
Was the ſaviour of the Iſraelites from the 
Egyptian bondage by the inſtrumentality of 
Moſes, and it is he alſo who ſaves us from 
ſin and death by the goſpel of Chriſt, which 
is therefore called the do@rine of God aur ſa- 
viaur. Suppoſing the Jews, aut of reverence 
for Moſes, had paid him divine honours be- 
fore or after his death, would they not have 
been guilty of idolatry, as much as if they 
had worſhipped Baal? If, therefore, Chriſt 
Was. in himſelf a man, or. any created being 

Whatever, it is no leſs * and Nad to 
a him. 8 


Another dog highly 3 injurious to God, 
and 


und which cannot have amy favouralle effect 
on thoſe who propoſe to imitate him, and 

what in a great meaſure flowed from the 
doctrine of the trinity, is that of atonement, 
which ſuppoſes that God cannot forgive 
ius without ſatisfaction being made to his 
offended juſtice by the death of Ohriſt; when 
the uniform and plain language of fcripture 
repreſents him as forgiving ſims freely, and 
requiring no fatisfaction whatever, beſides 
the repentance and reformation vf the ſine 
mer. 8 1 


_ The firſt and moſt ſolemn declaration of 
the divine character to Moſes (Exod. xxxvi. 
6) 25 that of God mereful and gracias, long 
Suffering, forgrung «miqunty, tranjgrefſion, and 
David conftantly prays. for the pardon 
of ſin for H merecy's ſake, Pſ. xliv. 26; and 
tis name's ſake, Pl. xxv. 113 not for the ſake 
of Chriſt, or the Meſſiah; and our Saviour, 
in his various diſcourſes and parables, never 
repreſents him in any other light. What ſa- 
tisfaction did the father of the prodigal ſon 
require but his return to his duty? Did he 
not, even when his ſon was a great way off, 
run to meet him, fall upon his neck, and kiſs 
7 a him? 


| 
! 
| 
| 
E 
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him? Did not the maſter of the ſervant, who 


_ owed him a thouſand talents, forgive him 


Freely, only becauſe he intreated him? Matt, 


XVvili. 32. 


Beſides, as the famous Mr. Penn, the 
founder of this colony, in his excellent trea- 
tiſe, entitled The ſandy Foundation ſhaken, ob- 


ſerved, if the juſtice of God the Father re- 


quired ſatisfaction, did not that of God the 
Son require an equal one, and what fatisfacs 
tion was made to hm? And it 1s abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that he made it to himſelf ; for then 
God the Father might have done the ſame, 


The original doctrine of ſatigfaction, after 
this term began to be confidered as ſome- 
thing more than a figure of ſpeech, was more 
rational than that which obtains at preſent, 
It being conſidered that by means of fin men 
were in the power of the devil, from which 
they were to be delivered, or redeemed, God 
gave to him the price of their redemption, in 


the death of his fon. This was the doctrine 


which generally prevailed till the time of the 
celebrated Auſtin, who alſo held it. It was 
not till after this time that the generality of 
| Chriſtians 


demption as paid to God the Father by the 
Son. But the only rational doftrine on the 
ſubject is that Chriſt died a /acr/ 72 only i in 
the figurative ſenſe of the word, as men are 
ſaid to ſacrifice their lives in any cauſe, in 
which they expoſe themſelves to certain 
death. 


By the rules of the goſpel we are required 
to forgive others, as we ourſelves hope to be 
forgiven, that is, we are to conform to the 
rule of the divine conduct in our behaviour 
towards our offending brethren. Conſequent- 
ly the maxims of his conduct are no other 
than thoſe of ours. But are we to require ſa- 


tisfaction of an offending brother? By no ; 
means. Our faviour Gf ſays, (Luke 


xvii. 3) that, if he repent, though the of- 
fence be repeated ever ſo often, we mult for- 
give him. Surely, then, this doctrine of 


atonement implies the greateſt reflection on 


the character and conduct of Almighty God, 
and ſinks it below that of a man. 


There are other doctrines which have been 
engrafted on Chriſtianity, but they are ſo ex- 
| | ceedingly 
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Chriſtians conſidered the price of man's re- 


— 
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ceedingly diſcordant to it, that, though the 
greateſt ſtreſs was formerly laid upon them, 
as much as is now laid on the doctrines of 
the trinity and atonement, they begin to be 
diſcarded by proteſtants. I mean the doc- 
trines of original ſin and predeſtination, which 
imply that man has not naturally the power 
of doing what God requires of him, which of 
courſe repreſents him as the moſt unreaſon- 
able and unjuſt of all beings, expecting to 
reap where he has not ſowed, and without any 
regard to character, arbitrarily deſtining ſome 
to everlaſting happineſs, and others to ever- 
laſting deſtruction, which it ſhall never be in 
their power to avoid, The mere mention of 
ſuch things is enough, one would think, to 
fill any WP beings with horror. Can 

we wonder that Chriſtianity is rejected when 
ſuch doctrines as theſe are * to belong 


to it? 


It is, indeed, high time to cry aloud and 
not ſpare, when doctrines ſo abſurd as thoſe 
which I have recited are publicly preached 
and infiſted upon, as effential parts of the 
Chriſtian religion. There is no faving the 
e 


„ 
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tree; without cutting off theſe vile excre- 
ſcences; But this being done, the evidences: 
of revealed religion will challenge the cloſeſt 
inveſtigation. It ſtands upon a rock, and the 
gates of death ſhall not prevail againſt it. 
Hat ths would place its foundation upon 
the ſand, and this gave Mr. Penn the hint of- 
calling that excellent tract, in which he re- 
futed thoſe doctrines,· The ſandy foundation 
ſhaker.” Being, however, put into priſon 
for this meritorious work, he acted a part un- 
worthy of Chriſtian firmneſs, by explaining 
away his meaning, in another piece entitled, 
Innocence with its open face, in order to obtain 
his liberty. Let us follow the example of 
this great man in freely inveſtigating the doc- 
trines of the goſpel, and imparting to others 
whatever light we are able to procure for our- 
ſelves; but let us not copy him in his weak- 
neſs, influenced by the fear of man, in a caſe 
which reſpects God and conſcience. 


Think not that, in objecting to the opi- 
nions of certain claſſes of Chriſtians, I diveſt 
myſelf of Chriſtian charity, True charity 
conliſts in wiſhing well to all perſons, in do- 

I ing 


1 
* 
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ing them every kind office in our power, and 
thinking as well of them as we can, And 
certainly the greateſt errors in judgment are 
conſiſtent with the beſt diſpoſitions, and con- 
ſequently with the moſt perfect acceptable- 
neſs with God, who looks only to the heart, 
and to the opportunities which he has afford- 
ed to every man for the diſcovery of truth, 


A love of truth is an eſſential part of a 
good moral character, and conſequently au 
earneſt endeavour to diveſt ourſelves of every 
prejudice in our ſearch after it. They, there- 
fore, Who are either negligent in their own 
inquiries, or who in any degree perſecute 
others, on account of their difference of opi- 
nion, are highly cenſurable. But ſuch is the 
force of prejudice, eſpecially in favour of opi- 
nions in the belief of which men have been 
educated, and which they have long held ſa- 
cred, that the greateſt allowance is to be 
made even for their undue attachment to 
them, and for every natural conſequence of 
that attachment. At the fame time, there- 
fore, that I regard with horror fuch doctrines 
as thoſe of tranſubſtantiation, the trinity, 

3 atonement, 
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atonement, and other corruptions of Chriſ- 
tianity (the purity of which it muſt be al- 
lowed we all ought to have at heart), I regard 
the men who hold them with the greateſt re- 
ſpect, and I entertain for them the greateſt 
good will. Though they differ ſo much 
from me, they may be greatly my ſuperiors 
both iu underſtanding and in piety. This, 


however, is no reaſon why I may not believe 


that, in conſequence of my own reſearches 
after truth, I ſee the errors into which they 
have been led. As the beſt of men have theic 
failings, which others ought to avoid, the 


wiſeſt of men may have their errors, which 


their inferiors ought not to copy. 


Chriſtians may reſpect and love one ano- 

ther though they cannot worſhip together. 
For certainly no unitarian can conſcientiouſly 
join in worſhip with trinitariaus ; ſince they 
have not the ſame object of worſhip. A tri- 
nitarian may join in worthip with me, be- 


cauſe the Being to whom I addreſs myſelf in 


prayer he allows to be God, and that I aſ- 
cribe to him no more than he believes to be 
his due. But ] cannot join in prayer to 
Chriſt as God, if I do not believe him to be 
* God. 
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God. On the contrary, zealous as I aught 
to be for the honour of the ane true God, I 
ought to be filled with horror at the impiety 
of it. A trinitarian, however, is not only 
juſtified in his adoration of Chriſt, but under 
a natural obligation ſo to do; becauſe, being 
in his idea, in. all reſpects equa] to the Father, 
he muſt be entitled to the ſame adoration 
with the Father himſelf, and it is injuſtice to 
him to withhold it from him, We are to wor» 
0 21d bow down before the Lord our ma- 

If Chriſt, then, be the Lord our maker, 
we ; ought to worſhip and bow down before 
bim. | 


Unitarians, therefore, ought hy all means 
to have places of worſhip peculiar to theme 
ſelves. They ought to come out of a cor- 
rupt and idolatrous church, and he ſeparate, 
Indeed, by this means only will it appear to 
the world that Chriſtians are not univerſally 
idolaters, and that our religion is not that 
ſyſtem of abſurdity and impiety which unbe- 
lievers think themſelyes authorized to reject 
without examination, This is a duty which 
we owe to religion and to mankind, whom 

| | we 
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we e ought to inſtruct by every means in our 
power, by example, as well as by precept. 


This is the only method of drawing due 
attention to any ſet of important principles, 
and of promoting that inquiry, and free dif- 
cuſſion, which is favourable to the propaga- 
tion of truth. For other ſes of Chriſtians, - 
having the ſame zeal for their peculiar prin- 
ciples, will naturally preach, and write, in 
defence of them; and the world at large 
will thereby have an opportunity of judging, 
by comparing the arguments on both ſides, 
and conſidering the temper with which they 
are urged, which are more juſt, and more. 
truly chriſtian. And happily, in this free 
country, where the ſtate does not interfere 
with matters of religion, free diſcuſſion may 
be expected to produce its natural effect, and 
conſequently that whatever ſhall appear to be 

true, will finally*prevail, and eſtabliſh itſelf, 
notwithſtanding all the oppobuign it may 
meet with. 


1 the Ged 97 truth lead us into all 


truth, | 
C 4 Having 
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- Having given this account of my Faith 
with 50 to articles of the greateſt ſecon- 
dary importance, I ſhall take the liberty (eſ- 
pecially as J have been indulged with an op- 
portunity of pleading what 1 believe to be 
the cauſe of truth in this place) to expreſs 
my concurrence with the miniſter, and the 
congregation worſhipping here, in their opi- 
nion concerning the final happineſs of all the 
human race, a doctrine eminently calculated 
to promote alike gratitude to God, and be- 
nevolence to man, and conſequently every 
other virtue; and ſince this doctrine is per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the belief of the ade- 
quate puniſhment of all ſin, it is far from 
giving any encouragement to ſinners. 


The dottrine of eternal torments is altoge- 
ther indefenſible on any principles of juſtice 
or equity; for all the crimes of finite crea- 
tures, being of courſe finite, cannot in equity 
deſerve infinite puniſhment. The Judge of 
all the earth, who appeals to men that a/] his 
ways are equal, we may reſt aſſured, will do 
that which is 7784/7, Nay, in the midſt of 
judgment be ever remembers mercy, and he 

| 5 has 
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has declared, that he retaineth not anger for 


But I do not lay much ſtreſs on particular 
texts of ſcripture in this caſe, becauſe it does 
not appear to me to have been the proper ob- 
ject of the miſſion of Chriſt, or of any other 
prophet, to announce this doctrine, nor does 
it appear that any of them conſidered the ſub- 
ject in its full extent. But it may be infer- 

red-from the general maxims of God's moral 
government, and from the ſpirit and tenden- 
cy of the whole ſyſtem of revelation. Since 
all the dead are to be raifed, the wicked as 
well as the righteous, it is highly improbable 
that this will be merely for the ſake of their 
being puniſhed, and then conſigned to anni- 
hilation, as if ep were e of improve- 


IMS 


No human beings can be ſo depraved as 
that it ſhall not be in the power of proper 
diſcipline to reclaim them, ſo as to make 
them valuable characters. What great things 
have the excellent regulations of the public 


pO in this city effected in this reſpect ? 
They 
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They are regulations worthy to be imitated 
in all the United States, and through the 
whole world. How often do vices ariſe 
from falſe views of things, occafioned by the 
circumſtances in which men are unavoidably 
placed, which therefore a more favourable 
fituation, and better information, would eafi- 
ly cure. The natural operation of all pus 
niſhment here is the reformation of the of- 
fender ; and if human nature will continue 
to be the ſame thing that it now 1s, it muſt 
have the ſame operation hereafter, and the 
time that is often the only thing wanting to 
produce its proper effect at preſent, wall 1 
* wanting then, .--- | 


Many vicious perſons, as eſpecially un- 
believers, are men of great natural talents 
and powers, capable of the happieſt exer- 
tions, if only well directed; and is their Ma- 
ker incapable of giving them that due direc- 
tion? After having made uſe of them for 
the wiſe and benevolent purpoſes of his pro- 
vidence here, in promoting, as they indi- 
rectly do, the virtue and happineſs of others, 
will he caſt them away, as of no further 
pſe? For, as I have obſeryed, moral as well 
„ as 
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as natural evils are neceſſary in this ſtate of 
trial and diſcipline. Would not any man 
be juſtly centured for deſtroying any ani- 
mal that might be rendered uſeful, merely 
becauſe he was vicious? Or would any pa- 
rent abandon a child for any fault that he 
could be guilty of? It would be ſaid that 
judicious treatment would cure thoſe vices, 
whatever they were. And is the Divine 
Being leſs {kilful, or belt beneyolent, than 


man? 


Conſider, farther, how it is poſſible for 
good men, to whom the happineſs of hea- 
ven is promiſed, to have any enjoyment of 
that happineſs themſelves, if thoſe for whom 
they cannot but have the ſtrongeſt affection, 
eſpecially their * 3 P., other near 
relations and friends, be, I do not ſay, con- 
ſigned to everlaſting torments, but even 
annihilated, or in any other way only ex- 
cluded from all poſſibility of attaining ſuch 
a ſtate as will make their exiſtence a bleſſ⸗ 
ing to them. If David lamented as he did 
the death of his rebellious ſon Abſalom, 
what would he have felt in the idea of ble 
* deſtruction? A parent myſelf, allow 

8 me 
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me to ſpeak to the feelings of others who 
are alſo parents. But is not God the true 
parent of us all? Are not our children as 
much his, as they are ours? And is an earth- 


ly parent, who is deſerving of the name, 
incapable of wholly abandoning any of his 


children; and will God, whoſe tender mer- 
cies are over all his works, Pſalm cxlv. 9, and 
whoſe love and compaſſion far exceeds ours, 
abandon any of his? Like a true parent, 
he will ever correct in re, and with 
mercy. 


I ſhall conclude with a quotation from 


Dr. Hartley's Objervations on Man, in which 


the doctrine of the final happineſs of all men 
is ably defended. It is the concluſion of his 
great work. Po 


64 I 3 now gone through with my 


=o Ooſervations on the frame, e, and expec- 


% tations of man, finiſhing them with the 
% doctrine of ultimate unlimited happineſs 


to all. This doctrine, if it be true, 
„ ought at once to diſpel] all gloomineſs, 


6 anxiety, and ſorrow, from our hearts, 


„ and raiſe them to the higheſt pitch of 


6c love 
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love, adoration, and gratitude, towards 
God, our moſt bountiful creator, and 


merciful father, and the inexhauſtible 
ſource of happineſs and perfection. Here 
ſelf-intereſt, benevolence, and piety, all 
concur to move and exalt our affections. 
How happy in himſelf, how benevolent 
to others, and how thankful to God, 
ought that man to be who believes both 
himſelf and others born to an infinite 
expectation? Since God has bid us re- 


joice, what can make us ſorrowful? 


Since he has created us for happineſs, 
what miſery can we fear? If we be 
really intended for ultimate unlimited 
happineſs, it is no matter to a truly re- 
ſigned perſon when, or where, or how. 
Nay, could any of us fully conceive, and 
be duly influenced by this glorious ex- 
pectation, this infinite balance in our fa- 
vour, it would be ſufficient to deprive 
all preſent evils of their ſting and bit- 
terneſs. It would be a ſufficient anſwer 
to all our difficulties and anxicties, from 
the folly, vice, and miſery, which we 


experience in ourſelves, and ſee in others, 
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